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THE SABBATH SCHOOL PIC-NIC. 

In a beautiful country village some years 
ago, there was a S. 8S. celebration of the 
Fourth of July, which was at once both 


profitable and pleasant. The scholars first 
assembled in the meeting house, and lis- 
tened to an interesting address on PEACE, 
by Mr. Caswell, of Boston. The speaker 
offered five reasohs why we should be 
grateful for the blessings of peace. We 
shall just mention these reasons, and leave 
our young readers to find out if they can 
what these reasons had to do with the sub- 
ject of peace, 

First, we should be thankful for the 
blessing of peace, because we have plenty 
ofevery thing to eat, drink, and wear, 
good houses and good roads. 

Second, because we have plenty of food 
for the mind, useful books, good teachers 
and schools. 

Third, because we have churches, minis- 
ters and Sabbath-schools.— 

Fourth, because so much good is done 
by temperance, missionary, and other so- 
cieties. 

Fifth, because we have kind fathers, 
brothers, and other relatives. 

After the address, the children ware de- 
tained in the meeting house by a shower 
ofrain. But it soon cleared up, the faces 
of the children brightened, and they be- 
gan to get ready to leave the meeting 
house, and march to the grove. They went 
out in perfect order, class by class, follow- 
ing their teachers, and marched in regular 
procession towards the grove, making a 
very fine appearance, all dressed as they 
were in their pretty summer dresses, and 
looking so blithe and happy. 

They soon came to the place, which was 
about a quarter ofa mile from the meeting 

Ouse, in a beautiful shady grove, on the 
bank of a lovely pond of water. The lofty 
over-spreading trees stretching out their 
arms, and locking them together, as if to 
protect and screen the happy company be- 
low ; the clear, animated notes of the birds, 
fitting from bough to bough,—the deep 
glossy green of the leaves and grass,—the 

ce which seemed to rise from every 
quarter after the shower,—all united to 
fillevery bosom with gratitude and de- 
light. “All seemed to feel that the God of 
Peace and love was smiling on the scene. 

Soon after entering the grove, they came 
to one end of the table, which by the way 
appeared very long,—so long, indeed, that 
asmart boy could hardly throw a stone 
from one end to the other; and they found 
it thickly set over with cakes, and cheese, 
and sweetmeats, and fruits, and nuts; 
Many of the cakes being ornamented with 
wers, with pots of flowers between them 





at short distances, and many pitchers and 
tumblers of water, but no brandy, nor wine, 
nor any intoxicating liquor. At each end 
of the table, a beautiful arch was formed 
of green leaves and boughs, joining to- 
gether two trees which stood on either 
side, and in the middle of the table was a 
grand, overspreading arch, under which 
the ministers and the speaker who had ad- 
dressed them, were to stand. 

After the children were suitably arrang- 
ed around the table, a blessing was asked, 
and each one was allowed to help himself 
to what he liked best. After this an hour 
or two were spent in innocent enjoyment, 
many of the friends and older persons pre- 
sent discussing with much earnestness the 
principles of Peace. 

At length the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the approach of the girls of the 
Sabbath-school, marching two by two, 
their heads adorned with chaplets of flowers, 
the two foremost ones bearing a large and 
a splendid bouquet of the choicest flowers 
of the season, among which the pond lily, 
so fragrant and beautiful, the emblem of 
modesty, purity and peace, and the blush- 
ing rose, seemed to be rivals for supremacy. 
This was presented to Mr. C., together 
with a handsomely written and curiously 
folded billet containing these words :— 

* The girls of the Sabbath School in . 
deeply grateful to Mr. Caswell for his interest- 
ing and instructive address on Peace, respect- 
fully solicit his acceptance ofa bouquet of 
flowers collected by their own hands, as a token 
of their regard for him, and of their attach- 
ment to those principles which they earnestly 
hope will preserve their fathers and brothers 
from the dreadful calamities of war.” 

Mr: C., taking the bouquet in his hand, 
looked atit a moment, and then addressed 
the girls thus: 

‘Your very appropriate and acceptable 
gift, my dear young ladies, has already 
suggested materials for a speech longer 
than the address which you so kindly 
mention. I must, therefore, select from 
this splendid variety; for the topic of my 
remarks, the lily; the queen of flowers— 
a striking emblem of your own virgin 
modesty, loveliness, and innocence. See 
how gracefully elevating is its mein, its 
petals how chastely, how delicately white, 
its native home, not the gaudy parterre, 
not the border of the avenue, nor the rude- 
ly rushing stream, butin its own still and 
cool retreat, and glassy lake, it opens its 
snowy bosom to the sun, and sheds its 
sweetness on the passing air. It conceals 
no thorn; innocence is its sole defence ; 
it is the emblem of hm, in time of 





peace. p 
* But when plucked and hurried from 


hand, its cup rudely violated, its pure 
white sullied, its fragrance gone, its stem 
disgustingly pliant, it isa striking figure 
of what woman too often is, in times of war. 
No longer fulfilling her divine mission as 
the companion, the sympathetic counsellor, 
the soothing, softening, elevating friend of 
man, she becomes his toy, his paramour, 
his mistress: the object of his romantic, 
improvident love, or the victim of his un- 
hridled+lust. Home, -sweet home, that 
earthly paradise which woman’s hands 
were made to raise, with all its elevating, 
purifying influences, is deserted for the 
camp;—the nursery of every disgusting 
vice. Never can war be carried on with- 
vut throwing its baneful influence, like the 
blast or mildew, over the opening buds of 
female purity and happiness. For your 
own sakes, then, for the peace, the happi- 
ness and usefulness of your sex, as well as 

om love to your fathers and brother’, set 
your faces against war, but be ever ready 
to plead the cause of peace. God grant 
that no one of the beautiful flowers of vir- 
gin purity and gentleness before me, may 
ever be plucked from its parent stem to 
adorn the bosom of the proud and cruel 
warrior.” 

They had now spent two or three hours 
in the grove, and the gentlemen began to 
think of returning to their homes. The 
children enjoyed the time finely, and all 
said it was the best Independence they 
had ever passed. The girls tripped off in 
fine spirits, gathering flowers, and chatting 
as they went, and the boys, though full of 
merriment, were entirely civil and orderly. 
There was no drunkenness, no quarrelling, 
swearing nor fighting; all was quiet and 
harmonious as on any day in the year. 

[ Reaper. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


JUDGE NOT. 


BY MARY MOSS. 














One pleasant summer evening, I was 
seated with my old school-mate, Susan 
Tappan, in the vine-covered porch of her 
father’s cottage, conversing of our merry 
doings when we were school-girls together 
—of our lives since then, of the many and 
varied changes that had taken place, of 
the new acquaintances we had formed, and 
of the future which yet lay bright before 
us, when my friend suddenly exclaimed— 
‘* Apropos,do you remember Miss Mayhew, 
a pale, statue like person, one of the junior 
teachers at Rockland?” “ Perfectly,” I 
replied, ‘“‘ we used to think her the most 
impressive study an artist could have, and 
once Fanny Dow, that laughing fay, as 
we termed her, proposed offering her as a 
garden ornament! I remember her as 
very handsome ; in repose her face seemed 
like marble, splendidly chislled, but too 
rigidly severe to be attractive. 

‘Yes, and it shows how mistaken one 
may be; Miss Mayhew was far from heart- 
less, the trouble was, she had too much 
heart. Do not smile quite yet, but listen 
to a little story, and you shall learn why I 
have altered my mind as regards works of 
art, Miss Mayhew in particular. 

“‘ A year since our parish settled a Mr. 
Mayhew as their rector. I was away at 
the South at that time, but mother wrote 
me constantly of the good he was doing, 
and how his invalid, but almost angelic 
daughter was like a ministering spirit to 
the poor and afflicted of our village. One 





its native spot, when tossed from hand to 





evening, after my return home, I was sit- 


ting here in the porch, enjoying the quiet- 
ness of the twilight hour, the perfume of 
the decaying roses, the sleepy hum of the 
insects, lost in contemplation of Him ‘ who 
made them all,’ when I was aroused from 
my revery by the sudden closing of the 
gate, and the sound of rapid footsteps on 
the gravel. I arose to greet, us I soon 
learned, Mr. Mayhew and his daughter.— 
The lady was dressed in deep mourning, 
and as she raised her veil, there was re- 
vealed the serene countenance of my quon- 
dam teacher, Miss Annie Mayhew! I con- 
fess the recognition was anything but plea- 
sant, for recollections of certain times and 
occasions, when my conduct towards her 
had been anything but considerate, sent 
the blood rushing o’er my face, and I ap- 
peared as I felt, embarrassed. However, 
her self-possession did not desert her, for 
curtesying slightly, she explained to her 
father that Miss Tappan was a member of 
the senior class at Rockland, but as she 
was an under teacher, had not had an op- 
portunity of forming an acquaintance with 
me, then turning to me, she conversed upon 
indifferent topics. 

‘How provoked I was with myself; I 
endeavored to recall all the amusing re- 
marks the school-girls had made concern- 
ing her ‘ calmness, her immovability,’ but 
in vain; I felt, after hearing mother’s*-ac- 
count, that underneath that repose there 
must be a vast amount of goodness. 

** We were much together, and as I daily 
heard and saw her acts of charity, I en- 
deavored to emulate her virtues, I strove 
not with curiosity, but with a sincere de- 
sire to lighten her burden, to compel her 
to throw aside her reserve, and allow me 
to become her friend. Our acquaintance 
ripened rapidly, and although to others she 
was seemingly immovable as ever, towards 
me she was ever kind, often exceedingly 
affectionate. We were speaking one day 
of affection, how differently it was mani- 
fested by people, some were all surface, 
others hidden, when I laughingly said, 
‘yours must be hidden like a pearl, too 
precious for common use, beneath an ocean 
of frigidity; who would give you credit for 
a thought beyond duty, beloved you cer- 
tainly are, but do you love persons in re- 
turn; let them see that you are not desti- 
tute of affection.’ She tried to smile, but 
the effort was vain, and bowing her face 
in her hands, she exclaimed—‘ Destitute 
of affection! O no, it is because I am so 
full of it, that I am obliged to seem thus 
emotionless.’ I did not check her grief, I 
felt that it was not often she indulged in 
the luxury of tears; but my own heart 
pained me as I thought how often when at 
school, though nearly two years had elaps- 
ed, her heart had been sad even as now, 
and I knew it not. 

“ Slowly raising her head, she laid her 
hand in mine, and said, ‘Susie, J have 
often thought that I would read you a 
chapter from my life, but a natural reserve 
has as often prevented me, it shall do so 
no longer, and although to-night I cannot 
speak at length, yet you will know some- 
thing of me, enough surely to wondeg.no 
longer at any seeming coldness of manner. 
Three years ago I was on the eve of mar- 
riage, with a young minister ; our parson- 
age and people were ready to receive us, 
but God had ordered that our fair dream 
should be clouded—he was returning late 
at night, from the sick bed of one of bis 
parishoners, his-horse stumbled and fell, 
throwing him down an embankment of 
several feet ;. he was severely hurt, yet lin- 
gered with us a week. O!. that chamber 





of death was a precious school, the lessons 
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taught therein I shall never forget. My 
spirits had ever been buoyant, so much so 
that I had sometimes felt my levity to be a 
sin, but there they were checked. God 
laid his hand heavily upon me, and took 
from me my idol, he placed ‘ my affections 
above.’ His was a blessed death—with 
his parting breath we drew near the gate 
of Heaven, and ‘saw his facé as it had 
been the face of an angel ;’ for him I could 
not weep, but for me, Susie, he shed many 
a tear. Ah! every tear was a prayer, 
voiceless, but deep, and God has mercifully 
answered them, he left me not without a 
Comforter, as “‘ Night brings out stars, so 
sorrow shows us truths.” The doctrine of 
the resurrection—the hope of heaven, were 
new born truths to my mind. I had be- 
lieved in them before, but now I felt their 
power, and as I stood beside the fresh made 
grave of himI had so loved when here on 
earth, I heard a voice saying, ‘ Them that 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.’— 
I felt that henceforth I was so to live as to 
fall ‘asleep in Jesus,’ that the greatest 
earthly tie had been riven, and I must fol- 
low his footsteps until I should also stand 
beside the ‘ Dark River.’ I find content- 
ment and peace in endeavoring to gladden 
the hearts around, and to have a true sym- 
pathy with sorrow, one must first have suf- 
fered themselves. I feel that my great sor- 
row, the anguish with which I strove for 
calmness, has bereft me of all gayety; but 
I also know that the suffering welcome me 
as a friend, for I am indeed such to them, 
it is my mission, by God’s blessing, to 
bind up the broken heart.’ 

‘Since that interview she has been very 
dear to me, and often speaks of the im- 
pression « casual knowledge of her leaves 
on the mind; at one time she gave me a 
book with the following words marked— 
‘ Often as we are tempted to judge hastily, 
unkindly to murmur at the moody look, 
or to reprove the sighs of discontent, it 
may perhaps teach us to remember, that 
when earth is bright to us, it may be dark 
within the hearts of those we love; and 
the slight symptoms of annoyance which 
jar upon our sensibilities, or ruffle our 
temper, may be but the signs of some in- 
ward struggle, with which, if we could be- 
hold it, we should but too painfully sympa- 
thize.” 

I pressed my friend’s hand in silence,— 
thoughts were too deep for words, I ** com- 
muned with my own heart and was still.” 








Narrative. 








ABBY’S TRIAL. 


“Mamma,” said little Abby Jones, 
“T’m glad I am not a wicked, ragged girl 
like those you have been reading about in 
the paper.” 

* You must thank God that you are not 
tempted, my child,” said her mother, “ for 
you are no better by nature.” 

** Why, ma’, you don’t mean that I am 
no better than poor Peggy, who stole the 
ham from the grocer’s wagon, the other 
da pe 

ap I don’t know what you might have 
been, with her temptations, dear Abby.— 
She was cold and hungry, and stole the 
ham to take home to her starving brothers 
and sisters. Perhaps God sees in my little 
girls heart some sins as displeasing to him 
as poor Peggy’s theft.” 

** What have I ever done that’s wrong, 
mamma? You always tell uncle John that 
T am a good girl, and a very great comfort 
to you.” 

**So you area great comfort, dear Abby, 
for God alone can show you that you have 
a sinful heart, which needs to be renewed.” 

“ Do sit down on the bed, mamma, and 
tell me what you mean about my heart,” 
said Abby. 

“Not to-night. My little daughter 
must go to sleep, and to-morrow we will 
try to finish our talk.” 

So saying, Mrs. J. tucked Abby up in her 
warm bed, and kissed her for good-night, 
and left her alone. Abby laid awake for 
a few moments, wondering how her heart 
could be anything like ragged Peggy’s, 
when her teacher always called: her a good 
girl, and had not given her a black mark 
for a whole quarter. 

Abby did look very lovely and innocent 
the next morning, when dressed for school. 
She had on a new calico dress, and snow- 
white apron, and her braided hair was neat- 
ly tied with brown ribbons. 





Just as she was tripping down the steps, 
her mother called her back and said, ‘** Ab- 


by, here is your last quarter’s bill, and the | 


money to settle it. I did intend to carry 
it myself, but I guess you are big enough 
to attend to it. Give it to your teacher, 
and take good care of the change. You 
may stop on your way home, and buy your 
self a new lead pencil.” 

It was a frosty morning, but Abby did 


sot feel it, with her warm cloak, hood and 


mittens. She had not gone far before sHe 
heard some one calling out, ‘Oh! ho! my 
little girl, you are in a great hurry this 
morning; can’t you wait a minute for your 
old uncle?” She turned about, and met 
the kind face ef uncle John, who took her 
hand in his, and walked on a little way 
with her. ; 

“Well, Abby, what news would you 
like best to hear ?”’ said he. 

**T don’t know, uncle, unless that aunt 
Mary’s come.” ‘And what’ else?’ — 
** Please tell me, dear uncle, I cannot 
guess.” 

“* Well, when you go home to-night you 
will find aunt Mary there with your moth- 
er, and day after to-morrow, I expect all 
my little nephews and nieces to keepa mer- 
ry Christmas with me, and in the evening 
we'll have a Christmas tree loaded with 
presents; can you guess who for without 
my telling you?” si 

“O, uncle,” said Abby, “‘ you are too 
kind. Won’t we be happy?” ‘I hope 
so, my dear, good girl; you deserve to be 
so. Say your lesson well to-day, and don’t 
spend all your time thinking of aunt Mary 
and the Christmas tree. See which of you 
all can wish uncle John a ‘merry Christ- 
mas’ first, day after to-morrow.” ‘* Good 
morning, uncle,” said Abby, as she skipped 
along to school, too happy to walk. She 
gave her teacher the money, received the 
change in return, and wrapped the small 
silver pieces in paper, and put them in her 
desk. She never had so much money in 
her hands before, and could not help look- 
ing at it at recess, and feeling glad she was 
old enough to be trusted by her mother. 
On the way home she stopped at the toy 
shop, and bought a peneil, and stood 
waiting for the change. The man seeing, 
Abby looking very wistfully at a sugar toy 
in the window, said: 

“You had better take your change in 
candy, Miss, it is only three cents.” 

Abby shook her head, but still looked 
at the tempting toy. Lizzie Williams, 
who had walked home with her, said, ““Buy 
it, Abby, and tell your mother your pencil 
cost sixpence.” Before many minutes 
Abby was on her way with the toy in her 
hand. She putit in her pocket, and went 
in the house. Aunt Mary was there wait- 
ing to see her, and her mother was too 
busy to think of the change. While her 
mother was getting tea, Abby went up 
stairs to see aunt Mary unpack her trunk. 
She sat on a low stool while her aunt gave 
her some books, and pictures, and some 
pennies for pocket pieces, which she said 
she had brought “‘ on purpose for her good 
little niece.” Poor Abby had always lov- 
ed to be called good before, but now she 
hung her head with shame. After the 
clother were laid in the drawers, and 
dresses hung up, a new thought struck 
Abby’s mind. She ran down stairs, and 
gave her mother the change, supplying the 
missing pence with three of those her aunt 
had given her. Her mother kissed her, 
and said, “all right, I shall never be 
afraid to trust my little girl with money 
again.” Poor Abby never felt so bad in 
her life before. She sat down by the fire 
trying to keep back her tears. She had 
been looking forward to aunt Mary’s visit 
and the Christmas tree for along time, but 
she could not be happy. Those words, 
“all right,” cut her to the heart. She 
longed to throw her arms about her moth- 
er’s neck, and confess what she had done, 
but aunt Mary came into the room, and 
she sat still. She complained of being 
tired, and asked to go to bed early, to hide 
her feelings, but she could not sleep. She 
tossed about restlessly, and wept till her 
pillow was wet with tears. At one mo- 
ment she calmed her feelings by saying,— 
“ Mother has got all her money, and never 
will know what I havedone;” but again 
the tears ran down her cheeks as she 
thought, “‘ I took what was not my own. 
OamIathief? Will mamma ever call 
me good again?” She then thought of 
what her mother had told her about her 





. wicked heart, and tried to pray, and after 
, awhile sobbed herself to sleep. 

The next day, her mother and aunt took 
| her out to buy some Christmas presents, 
| and went into the store where she had 
| bought the pencil. Just as they were leav- 
| ing, the toy-man said, ‘“‘ Miss, would’nt 
you like a toy like the one you bought 
yesterday?” Abby was too frightened to 
apeak, but blushed, and stammered, and 
almost cried. She’saw her mother’s eye 
fixed on her with an inquiring look. 

As soon as they reached home, her mo- 
ther took her into a room alone, and said, 
‘* Abby, what did that man mean? Did 
you buy a toy yesterday ?”’ ‘‘ Yes ma’am,” 
said Abby, “‘I did, with your money. I 
stole it. Ohdo forgive me, mamma, I will 
never do it again,” and she sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

“‘T have not missed any money, Abby. 
How is that?” ‘I took some of your 
change, and put three of the pennies aunt 
Mary gave mein with your money, and 
that made it right.” 

Mrs. J. took her little daughter in her 
lap, and said, ‘‘ Abby, do you remember 
poor Peggy—how she cried when they 
took her off to the House of Refuge, and 
how you wondered at her wicked conduct? 

How much are you better than Peggy? 
You have yielded to your first temptation, 
and when you knew you could have the 
toy for asking, you stole the money to buy 
it, and then deceived your mother to hide 
the guilt. Nothing has grieved me so 
much since your father’s death. The only 
difference between you and Peggy is, that 
she is a poor girl with no kind mother to 
conceal her crime from the public.” - 

** Oh, mother, mother, what shall I do!” 
said Abby, crying bitterly, “‘ I never meant 
to do such a wicked thing.” 

“Confess your sin to God, my child.— 
When you rise in the morning, and many 
times during the day say, ‘ Lead me not 
into temptation.’ Ifyou trust your own 
goodness, you will fall into sin again, but 
Christ can keep you safe, if you ask him 
every day.” 

““Oh, mother, when you told me last 
Sabbath my heart was so wicked, I could 
not believe it, butnow I know what you 
meant.” Abby kneeled down by her mo- 
ther’s side, and asked God for forgiveness, 
and got up from her knees a more humble 
child. 

She did not go to uncle John’s Christmas 
party with aunt Mary, but spent the day 
alone with her mother, who considered 
Abby’s crime too serious to go unpunished. 

That sad Christmas was never forgotten. 
If you could have looked into Abby’s 
drawer, for several years after, you might 
have seen a little sugar toy lying in one 
corner. She told her mother she kept it 
there to look at whenever she felt tempt- 
ed to think herself righteous, and despise 
others.—[N. Y. Obs. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 5. 


CHARLES CARROLL. 


Charles Carroll was a descendant of 
Daniel Carrol, an Irish gentleman, who 
emigrated from England to America about 
the year 1689. He settled in Maryland, 
where a few years after he received the 
appointment of Judge and Register of the 
land office, and became agent for Lord 
Baltimore. 

Charles Carroll, the father of the subject 
of this sketch was bornin1702. His son, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, was born 
Sept. 8th, 1737, at Annapolis, in the pro- 
vince of Maryland. At eight years of age, 
he was sent to France to obtain an educa- 
, tion. He was placed at a college of Eng- 

lish Jesuifs, at Rheimes, from whence he 
was removed to the College of Louis le 
Grand. On leaving college he entered 
upon the study of the civil law, at Borges ; 
from which place he returned to Paris, 
where he remained till 1757, in which 
year he removed to London, and commenc- 
ed the study of law. He returned to 
America in 1764, an accomplished scholar 
and man. Although he had lived abroad 
so long, and naturally might be supposed 
to have imbibed a predilection for the 
monarchical institutions ef Europe, he en- 














| tered with great spirit into the co 
between the Colonies and Great 
which about the time of his return w 
beginning to assume a serious aspect. " 

A calmer state of things for a time no 
succeeded; but in the year 1771, fre 
commotion was excited in the Province of 
Maryland, in consequence of the arbitrar 
conduct of governor Eden and his pe 
touching the fees of the civil officers of the 
Colonial Government. This controversy 
became very spirited. It involved rs 
great principles of the Revolution. Seve. 
ral writers of distinguished character en- 
listed themselves on different sides of the 
question. Among these writers no one 
was more conspicuous than Mr. Carrol],— 
In consequence of this, great confidence 
was placed in him by the people, and he 
was looked up to as one who was emi- 
nently qualified to lead in the great strug- 
gle which was approaching between the 
Colonies and the parent country. An 
anecdote is related of Mr. Carroll, which 
will illustrate his influence with the peo- 
ple of Maryland. In 1774, the importa. 
tion of tea was prohibited. Some time 
after, however, a vessel arrived at Anna- 
polis, having a quantity of this article op 
board. This becoming known, avast con- 
course of people assembled to take effectual 
measures to prevent its being landed. At 
length the excitement was so great that 
the life of the captain was in danger. In 
this state of things, the friends of the Cap- 
tain made application to Mr. Carroll in his 
behalf. The public indignation was too 
great to be easily allayed, and Mr. Carroll 
perceiving this, advised the captain as the 
only probable means of safety, “ tu set fire 
to the vessel and burn it to the water's 
edge.” This was a severe alternative, but 
as a measure of necessity, the vessel was 
drawn out, her sails were set, her colors 
unfurled, and fire was applied to her, and 
in the presence of a vast concourse of peo- 
ple, she was consumed. This was con- 
sidered sufficient atonement, and the cai 
tain was suffered to remain without farther 
molestation. 

In 1776, Mr. Carroll, whose distinguish- 
ed exertions in Maryland had become ex- 
tensively known, was appointed by Con- 
gress, in connexion with Dr. Franklin and 
Samuel Chase, on a commission to proceed 
to Canada, and endeavor to persuade the 
people of that province to relinquish their 
allegiance to the crown of England, and 
unite with the Americans in their struggle 
for independence. In the discharge of 
their duties, the commissioners met with 
great and unexpected difficulties, and des- 
pairing of accomplishing the wishes of 
Congress, they at length abandoned the 
object, and returned to Philadelphia. 

On the same day on which the great 
question in favor of the Declaration of the 
Independence of America, was decided in 
Congress, Mr. Carroll was elected a dele- 
gate to that body from Maryland, and ac- 
cordingly took his seat on the eighteenth 
of the same month. A signature to the 
Declaration of Independence was an im- 
portant step for every individual member 
of Congress, for it exposéd the signers to 
the confiscation of their estates, and the 
loss of life, should the British army prove 
victorious. Few had more at stake than 
Mr. Carroll, with regard to property, he 
being considered the richest man in the 
colony. But wealth was of secondary 
value in his estimation, in comparison with 
the rights and liberties of his country.— 
When asked if he would annex his name, 
he replied, “ most willingly,” and seizing 
a pen, instantly subscribed to this “ record 
of glory.” ‘‘ There goa few millions,” said 
one who had watched the pen as it traced 
the name of Charles Carroll of Carrollion 
on the parchment. 

Mr. Carroll continued a member of Con- 
gress until 1778, at which time he resign- 
ed his seat in that body, and devoted him- 
self more particularly to the interests of 
his native State. He was soon chosen & 
member of the Senate of Maryland, and re- 
elected in 1781, and in 1788 he was chosen 
to the Senate of the United States. In 
1791, he relinquished his seat in the Na- 
tional Senate, and was again called to the 
Senate of his own State. In 1804 he 
took leave of public life, and sought in re- 
tirement the quiet enjoyment of his family 
circle. After that, until his death, which 
occurred in 1832, “his life glided on like 
a peaceful river, and continued to be 
lengthened out, till the generation of ik 
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e0- A VILLAGE INCIDENT. 
rte. Qne Sabbath afternoon, when the first 
1M€  Bple bird was prophesying Spring, in the 
_ pudding elms, I started to visit the Sab- 
OD Biuth-school of a small district in the anci- 
On Bent town of A——. As I neared the spot 
tual by a long, circuitous roadj I had full view 
At sithe place long before I reached it. A 
hat juming river was gliding peacefully 
In ong to join the broad Merrimac, now 
na under roads, now through springing mea- 
fron jovs; atone time lost to view in the 
too i... shade of an overhanging thicket, and 
re now revealed through the forest trees by 
Des he white gleam of the sun’s rays, while 
hes most at my feet, a gentle waterfall dis- 
pie arbed the tenor of its course, whose soft 
Ut Bh iience blended delightfully with the 
re ight rustling of the opening foliage. As 
ort pliesended the winding hill, on the left 
and Fis a beautiful island, about which, on 
peo" BBuih sides the river flowed and met again. 
COM “Bh the middle of the island, connected with 
on heroad by a narrow bridge, was a one 
- ory building, neatly white-washed, where 
ish- (get Village Sabbath-school was kept.— 
. 4 hata delightful situation. Could we 
wd re selected a better one? Let us enter 
‘and (pedsee. | Arranged all up and down on 
coed fppiter side of the room, are classes of boys 
sthe #pigtls, whose faces wear a happy, yet 
their pts expression. ‘Their teachers, all 
and [pug look engaged in their work. In 
gale precomer stands the library, and beside 
> of thelibrarian, whose benevolent counte- 
with nee, is sufficient assurance that he can 
des» [putevery little boy and girl to just the 
s of eve they want. The Superintendent 
the uches the bell, as we enter, and affec- 
jionately opens the Bible to the twenty- 
_ hitd Psalm, and reads ‘‘ The Lord is my 
a hepkerd, I shall not want. He maketh 
a. ts ne to lie down in green pastures, he lead- 
dele- ime beside the still waters.” Look! 
rom ehold with what living green, God’s mes- 
enth [es Spring, is clothing the pastures. — 
o the eect! listen to the rippling of the tiny 
‘ais esas they lave the shore of the minia- 
mber ect island. How easily we feel the emo- 
st of David, how readily we comprehend 
the [eet Lord as our Shepherd. The sweet 
— urping of the birds, the fresh breezes of 
oe pring, the waving bowers, all tend to lift 
y, he ur hearts to the Maker and Giver. Now 
a the ae ready to answer the question.— 
ndary here is ho school-house for Bible instruc- 
vwith [moU* 8 well fitted with maps, charts, il- 
~~ _ (tations and libraries, as the natural 
ane ower, woven by the hand of Omniscience. 
sizing “Sermons in stones 
cased Books in running brooks, 
» aid God in everything.” 
raced = 
allton Obituary. 
ee ORIGINAL. 
phim = LITTLE WILLIE. 
sts of Bi) ’Twasion the morning of July 5th that 
sen & Fle Willie was called upon to leave this 
nd re- - @prid, 
_ - JVasting sickness had not laid upor him 
, thering grasp, gradually sapping | 
e@ Na- Bry his life ; but one of those hee 
to the ents which so often occur, loosed the 
04 he ver cord, and the spirit returned to God 
in re- HF ° gaveit. Who that has not experi- 
balls *d a similar affliction, can tell the agony 
whi the youthful mother’s heart, as she first 
n like ‘upon the lifeless form of him who 
pe _ t her but one hour before, in all the joy- 
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2 
trious men with whom he acted on the 
memorable Fourth of July, 1776, had all 
jescended to the tomb.” He was the last 
of the Signers, and his whole career, says 
\r. Walsh, public as well as private, suit- 
oq the dignity of his distinctive appellation 
whe Surviving Signer. He was always a 
model of regularity in conduct and sedate- 
ness insjudgement, in refinement of tastes 
snd pleasures, in unaffected habitual 
wourtesy, Vivacity of spirit atid tone, sué- 
zptibility of domestic and social happiness 
in the best forms ; he had but few equals 
juring the greater part of bis bright and 
long existence. a 
«Peace tohis ashes! May his brilliant 
example long serve to animate the hearts 


us 











and nerve the arms of his countrymen.” 
EstELLeE. 
Sabbath School. 
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And the father, how could he realize that 
his only son was gone— never to return? 
Methought, in the solemn hour, when we 
surrounded the couch on which the dead 
was laid, when we surveyed the peaceful 
countenance of him who would so soon be 
buried from our sight, that the Almighty 
was saying to each heart, “‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God!’ Mourning parents, 
as you miss the light footstep, the wen | 
laugh, and the affectionate kiss, whic 
were wont to greet you from your noble 
boy, be comforted by your Savior, for he 
can and will be touched with the sorrows 
of those who love Him, and may yeur 
grief which is hallowed by the remem- 
brance that ‘* Jesus wept,” be softened by 
those consolations which a merciful Father 
is so ready tobestow. May you ever be 
enabled to trust that our Savior who said 
** Of such is the kingdom of Heaven,”’ has 
taken your little one to dwell with him 
forever. You may humbly believe that 
“This little bud, so sweetly fair, 

Called hence by early doom, 
Just came to show how sweet a flower 

In paradise would bloom.” 
Brief was his sojourn with you—only 
three short years—brief too, will be the 
season which intervenes ere you shall be 
summoned to meet him. 
**Come, papa, come!” was your child’s 
oft-repeated salutation. And think you 
not, parents, think you not little Mary, 
that could you hear your Willie’s voice 
from the world of love, he would say 
‘** Come parents, come sisters, share with 
me the joys of Heaven!” * 
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NOBLE INSTANCE OF INDIAN FAITH. 


A correspondent of the Detroit ‘Free 
Press’ gives some interesting anecdotes of 
the great Indian warrior and prophet 
Tecumseh : 

While the enemy were in full possession 
of the country around Monroe and Detroit, 
Tecumseh, with a large band of his war- 
riors, visited the river Raison. 
bitants along that river had been stripped 
of nearly every means of subsistence. Old 
Mr. Rivard, a Frenchman, who was lame, 
and unable by his labor to procure a living 
for himself and family, had contrived to 
keep out of sight of the wandering bands 
of savages, a pair of oxen, with which his 
son was able to procure a support for the 
family. 

It so happened that while at labor with 
the oxen, Tecumseh, who had come over 
from Malden, met him on the road, and 
walking up to him said: 

‘“*My friend, I must have those oxen.— 
My young men are very hungry, they have 
nothing to eat. We must have the oxen.” 

Young Rivard remonstrated. He told 
the chief that if he took the oxen, his father 
would starve. to death. 

** Well,” said Tecumseh, ‘“‘ we are the 
conquerors, and everything we want is 
ours. I must have the oxen, my people 
must not starve; but I will not be so 
mean as to rob you of them. I will pay 
you for them, and far more than they are 
worth, but we must have them.” 

Tecumseh got a white man to write an 
order on the British Indian agent, Col. El- 
liot, who was on the river some distance 
below, for the money. The oxen were 
killed, large fires built, and the warriors 
soon feasting on their flesh. 

Young Rivard took the order to Col. 











we have conquered. I will not pay it.” 


to pay for the oxen I bought ?” 
ed the reason for the refusal. 
paid for. 


and’ plunder poor people. I will not.” 





ness and innocence of happy child ? 


pay for them.” 


The inha-. 


Elliot, who refused to pay it, saying, “We 
are entitled to our support from the country 


The young man, with a sorrowful heart, 
returned with the answer to Tecumseh, 
who said, ‘He won’t pay it, will he ?— 
Stay all night, and to-morrow we will go 
and see.” 


On the next morning he took young 
Rivard, and went down to see the Colonel. 
On meeting him he said, ‘ Do you refuse 


** Yes,” said the Colonel, and he repeat- 


“*T bought them,” said the chief, ‘for 
my young men were very hungry. I pro- 
mised to pay for them, and they shall be 
I have heard that white nations 
went to war with each other, ard not with 
peaceful individuals, that they did net rob 


“Well, said the Colonel, ‘I will not 





“You can do as you please,” said the 
chief; ‘ but before Tecumseh and his war- 
riors came to fight the battles of the great 
king, they had plenty to eat, for which 
they had only to thank the Master of life 
and their good rifles. Their hunting 
grounds supplied them with food enough, 
to them they can return.” 

This threat produced a sudden change 
ig the. Colonel’s mind. The defection of 
the great chief, he well knew, would im- 
mediately withdraw all the nations of the 
red man from the British service ; and with- 
out them they were nearly powerless on 
this frontier. 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “ if I must 
pay, E will.” 

‘Give me hard money,” said Tecumseh, 
“not rag money’”’—army bills. 

The Colonel then counted out a hundred 
dollars in coin, and gave them to him. The 
chief handed the money to young Rivard, 
and then he said to the Colonel, ‘* Give me 
one dollar more.” 

It was given; and handing that also to 
Rivard, he said, ‘ Take that, it will pay 
for the time you have lost in getting your 
money.” 

















LAME AND LAZY—A FABLE. 


Two beggars, Lame and Lazy, were in 
want of bread. One leaned on his crutch, 
the other reclined on his couch. 

Lame called on Charity, and humbly 
asked for a cracker. Instead ofa cracker 
he received a loaf. 

Lazy, seeing the gift of Charity, exclaim- 
ed, “‘ What, ask a cracker and receive a 
loaf? Well, I will ask for a loaf.” 

Lazy now applied to Charity, and called 
for a loaf of bread. 

Your demanding a loaf,” said Charity, 
** Proves you a loafer. You are of that 
class and character who ask and receive not; 
you ask amiss.” 

Lazy, who always found fault, and had 
rather whine than work, complained of ill 
treatment, and even accused Charity of a 
breach’ of an exceeding great and precious 
promise, ‘* Ask, and you shall receive.” 

Charity pointed him to a painting in her 
room, which presented to his view three 
personages, Faith, Hope, and Charity.— 
Charity appeared larger and fairer than her 
sisters. He noticed that her right hand 
held a pot of honey, which fed a bee dis- 
abled, having lost its wings. Her left 
hand was armed with a whip to keep off 
the drones. 

** Don’t understand it,”’ said Lazy. 

Charity replied, “It means that Charity 
feeds the lame and flogs the lazy.” 

Lazy turned to go. 

“* Stop,” said Charity, ‘instead of coin 
I will give you counsel. Do not go and 
live on your poor mother, for 1 will send 
you to arich ant.” “ Rich aunt?’ echoed 
Lazy. ‘* Where shall I find her?” 

“* ¥ou will find her in Proverbs, 6th 
chapter and sixth verse.” 

Monrar.—Instead of waiting. and wish- 
ing fora rich UNctE to die, go and see 
how a rich Ant lives ! 








Parental. 
BOYS OUT AFTER NIGHT. 


The following observations of “A True 
Friend of the Boys,” are so important, and the 
evil deprecated in them is so common, that we 
desire to impressjthem on the notice of parents 
and guardians with all the emphasis of editorial 
recommendation :—[ Recorder. 

I have been an observer, as Iam a sym- 
pathizing lover ofboys.. I like to-see them 
happy, cheerful, gleesome. Indeed, I can 
hardly understand how a high-toned useful 
may, gan be the ripened fruit ofa boy who 
had not enjoyed a full share of the glad 
privileges due to youth. But while I watch 
with a very jealous eye all rights and cus- 
toms which entrench upon the proper rights 
of boys, Iam equally apprehensive lest pa- 
rents who are not forethoughtful, and who 
have not habituated themselves to close 
observation upon this subject, permit their 
sons indulgences which are almost certain 
to result in their demoralization, if not in 
their total ruin. And among the habits 
which I have observed as tending most 
surely to ruin, I know of none more pro- 











their sons fo be in the street after nightfall. 
It is ruinous to their morals in all in- 
stances. They acquire, under the covert 
of night, an unhealthy state of mind,—bad, 
vulgar, immoral and profane language, ob- 
scene practices, criminal sentiments, a law- 
less and riotous bearing. Indeed, it is in 
the street, after nightfall, that the boys 
principally acquire the education of the 


. bad, and capacity for becoming rowdy, dis- 


solute, criminal men. Parents should in 

this particular, have a rigid and inflexible 

rule, that will not permit a son under any 

circumstances whatever, to go in the streets 

after nightfall, with a view of engaging in 

out of door sports, or meet other boys for 

social chance occupation. A right rule of 
this kind, invariably adhered to, will soon 
deaden the desire for such dangerous prac- 
tices. 

Boys should be taught to have pleasures 
around the family centre table, in reading, 

in conversation, and in quiet amusements. 
Boys are seen in the streets after nightfall, 
behaving in a manner entirely destructive 
of all good morals. Fathers and mothers 
keep your children home at night, and see 
that you take pains to make your home 
pleasant, attractive and profitable to them ; 
and above all, with a view of their security 
from future destruction, let them not be- 
come, while forming their characters for 
life, so accustomed to. disregard the moral 
sense of shame as to openly violate the 
Sabbath day in street pastimes during its 
day or evening hours. 
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SNAKE FASCINATION, 
The St. Louis Herald of the 12th inst., re- 
lates a case of snake fascination which resulted 
fatally. The Herald vouches for the truth of 
the statement, the particulars of which are 
stated as follows : 


‘A man by the name of O’Mara had a 
small child, a little girl about thirteen 
years of age, who came to her death 
through the influence of a snake, one day 
last week, under the following circumstan- 
ces: O’Mara resides on. Copperas Creek, 
in Franklin county, and but a short dis- 
tance from the Pacific Railroad depot.— 
Some nine months ago, early last fall, his 
family noticed the little girl to be pining 
away, and becoming very weak and pale, 
although she had been very fleshy and 
hearty, and apparently without any cause 
or complaint of sickness. 

By the time winter had fairly set in, she 
was wasted away to a mere skeleton, but 
as soon as the weather became cold, she 
again seemed torevive. She never com- 
plained of being unwell, and in reply to 
all their inquiries in regard to her health, 
she invariably said she felt very well, only 
a little weak. As soon as spring arrived, 
she could not be prevailed upon to eat any 
victuals in her father’s house, but would 
take a piece of bread and butter, or a piece 
of meat, and go out to the edge of the 
creek to eat it. The family noticed her 
regularly, always going precisely to the 
same place, and invariably complaining of 
being hungry after her return, when if 
more victuals would be given her, she 
would again return to the creek, as they 
thought, to eat. 

Finally, some of the neighbors having 
heard of the circumstances of the child’s 
extraordinary conduct, and also of her 
wasted appearance, suggested to her father 
to watch her movements, which he did last 
Friday. The child had been sitting on the 
bank of the creek, nearly all the forenoon, 
until near dinner time, when she got up 
and went to her father’s house, asked for 
a piece of bread and butter, and again re- 
turned to the same place she had been.— 
Her father kept behind her without mak- 
ing any noise. As soon as the child was 
seated, the father saw a huge black snake 
slowly raise its head into her lap and re- 
ceive the bread and butter from her hand; 
and when she would attempt to take a bite 
of the bread, the snake would commence 
hissing and become apparently very angry, 
when the child, trembling like a leaf, 
would promptly return the bread to the 
monster. 

The father was completely paralyzed, 
not being able to move hand or foot; en- 
tertaining, as most Irish persons do, a 
great dread for snakes, he felt alarmed for 








*minent than that of parents permitting 








the safety of his child, not knowing the 
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nature of the snake or the extent of the 
influence on his child. His blood became 
almost clogged in his veins, and he groan- 
ed in perfect agony, which caused the 
snake to become alarmed and glide away 
into the creek. The child then immediate- 
ly sprang to her feet and ran home, ap- 
parently much frightened. Her father 
tollowed her, but she refused to answer 
any questions, and he then resolved to de- 
tain his child at home, but he was advised 
to permit her to go again next day to the 
creek, and follow her and kill the snake. ° 

Next morning she took a piece of bread 
and again went out to the creek ; her fath- 
er followed her with his gun in hand, and 
as soon as the snake made his appearance 
shot him through the head. The child 
swooned ; the snake squirmed and worked 
himself around awhile and then died; the 
child in the mean time recovered from her 
swoon, but was immediately seized with 
spasms, acting in a manner resembling the 
writhing of the snake, and finally died the 
same moment the snake did, apparently in 
the greatest agony.” 








Editorial. 
RECENT SCENES AT ANDOVER. 

The young readers of the Companion are 
aware that there is an Institution at this place 
for preparing young men for preaching the 
Gospel. It has been in existence about forty- 
five years. In that time eleven hundred and 
seventy-seven have been educated here. Two 
hundred and thirty-four have died, and nine 
hundred and forty-three are now living. Of 
those educated here, one hundred and six have 
been, or are, Foreign Missionaries, and one 
hundred and seventy have been, or are, Home 
Missionaries in fields west of the State of New 
York. Seventy-eight have been, or are, Pre- 
sidents or Professors in Colleges, or Theologi- 
cal Seminaries. 

Each year a class graduates, and goes forth 
to different parts of the world to promote the 
religion of Christ, There were two classes of 
persons awakening great interest in the mind 
of the writer, as he enjoyed the recent Anni- 
versary. 

1. The Instructors of those young men.— 
Not a face wasseen among them familiar to 
the writer when here thirty years ago. That 
class of teachers had passed away, and others 
had come to fill their places. As men they 
are of eminent and acknowledged ability, and 
thoughts very solemn and impressive were 
awakened in looking upon men upon whom 
responsibilities so high were resting. Those 
teachers, teach those who are to teach others 
the most important things that men can ever 
learn, even the way of becoming forever happy 
in the Kingdom of God. 

2. The Graduating Class were an object of 
great interest. For several hours the time was 
occupied in the delivery of their addresses. 
They spoke on various, and widely differing 
themes ; but generally with a clear and dis- 
tinct utterance, with great earnestness, and 
with manifest acceptance to the, audience. It 
was pleasant to think those faces will be gazed 
upon by great numbers in different parts of 
the world as teachers of Salvation—those 
voices will be heard pleading for Christ, and 
will ring in the ears of thousands. The influ- 
ence of those young men will be felt by a vast 
number of human beings, and felt, we cannot 
doubt, for their everlasting good. 

The closing exercise was deeply interesting. 
The whole class stood together upon the stage 
in front of the audience, and facing them, and 
united in singing a hymn, (usually written by 
one of their number, expressive of their views 
and feelings as they are just abuut to part 
with each other, and go forth to their great 
work, never all to meet again in this world.)}— 
They sang a beautiful hymn on this occasion. 
Many an eye in their company and in the au- 

diance was filled with tears, for hearts were 
touched at the scene before them, and in view 
of the work and its consequences in which 
those young men were about to embark. May 
the Grace of their Divine Lord go forth with 
them, that their “ feet may be beautiful upon 
the mountains ;” and they may gather a great 
harvest into the garaer of the Lord. 

The sun of a delightful day was going down 
as we left those heights of Zion. More than 
& quarter of a century had elapsed since the 





writer and his class saw the setting sun of that 
day which closed their connexion with this 
sacred Seminary. What toils and trials in that 
period—and yet what consolation and what 
success! ‘Lo, I am with you,” a sweet pro- 
mise of love divine had been performed, and 
though several of that number had gone to the 
grave, yet most of them are still in the field, 
and successfully laboring to build up Zion. 
Let the young readers of the Companion 
think often how important is an educated and 
godly ministry for promoting the best inte- 
rests of a sinful and miserable world. Great 
is the harvest and great the number of laborers 
needed to gather it. May the great Lord of 
the harvest speedily send forth enough to 
thrust in the sickle in every part of the world, 
and thus cause the ransomed of the Lord to 
return from every land with songs of salvation 
and with everlasting joy upon their heads. 
—_— PHILO. 
[COMMUNICATION.] 
A NEW FABLE. 

As a collection of little fishes were enjoying 
themselves in the cool, shady river, one sum- 
mer afternoon, one of their number, espying @ 
tempting piece of food, darted forward all at 
once and greedily swallowed the delicious 
mouthful, but soon found out his sad mistake, 
for inside the morsel was concealed the ‘hook 
of the angler, who drew him immediately to- 
wards the shore; but the poor fish struggled 
very hard to get away, the pain gave him 
strength, the line was broken, and the prisoner 
escaped, carrying with him the torturing im- 
plement. His companions knew at once what 
was the matter, and one of them said, ‘Why 
were you so foolish as to meddle with it at all, 
when you have seen so many of your friends 
disappear from before us by the same contriv- 
ance?’ ‘ Ah,’ replied the other, ‘it was not a 
worm, it was a different kind of bait from any 
that I had ever seen before, and I did not know 
that there was any danger in my eating it ; but 
oh! how great is the pain I suffer! What 
shall I do? ‘ Perhaps,’ said another one, com- 
passionately, ‘ you had better go and take that 
piece which the fisherman has just let down for 
us, and you may soon be rid of your misery, if 
you will only let him catch you.’ ‘ Oh no,’ re- 
plied the sufferer, ‘I had rather undergo what 
I now do, all the rest of my life, than to fall 
into the hands of man.’ ° 
Morat.—It is better to endure the ills we 
suffer, than fly to others that we know not of. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Orwell, Vt., July 31, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Another year has pas- 
sed, but as our dear Companion does not seem 
to grow old, but still retains its youth and 
beauty, I think it no more than right that I 
should do my part toward keeping it so, for I 
do not see but what it looks as young as it did 
four yearsago. I am alittle girl and live in 
the State of Vermont, western part, upon 
Mount Independence, and many are the relics 
that have been found here. Enclosed is one 
dollar, with the kind wishes of your little friend, 
: CuaarLoTte E. WickER. 
Mount Desert, Me., June 26, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclosed please find 
one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion, 
the best little paper in the land. Please ex- 
cuse the delay, and direct as heretofore. 
Yours truly, Joun M. Noyes. 








Variety. 
EARLY DEATH. 


A maiden went into the garden, early one 
morning, to gather a wreath of beautiful roses. 
They were yet in the bud, some quite closed, 
others half unfolded; fragrant cups of the 
morning dew. “Iwill not pluck you now,” 
said the maid ; “ the sun shall first expand you, 
then will your beauty be more pleasing, and 
your fragrance more sweet.” She came at 
noon, and found her choice roses eaten by the 
worm, wilted by the heat of the sun, pale and 
dying! ‘The maid wept over her folly, and on 
= ollowing morning, she gathered her wreath 
early. 

God calls his dearest children from this 
world ere the sun’s rays hath pierced, or the 
worm’s touch blighted them.—| Herder. 


—_—»~——___ 


A SWEET DREAM. 


I was visiting a dear girl inthe last stage 
of conmamation. While in the act of ascend- 
ing the stairs which led up to the room of this 
little invalid, some one gently whispered, 
‘Tread softly, please, for Nelly is just dozing.’ 
On reaching the sufferer’s bed-side, I found 
her in a sweet sleep. A chair was handed, 











andIsat down. While gazing on her delicate | 
and fast-fading form, her lips moved, and Nel- 
ly uttered these words, ‘ No sorrow here.’ 
*O,my dearest mother,’ said the dear girl on 
awaking, ‘I have had such a beautiful dream! 
{ thought I had reached yonder lovely land you 
have so often spoken to me about; and bright 
angel-children met me.. They looked so beau- 
tiful, for each was clothed ina robe as white 
as the snow, just as I have sometimes seen it 
round my yellow crocuses. Each had a trum- 
pet which he blew, and the sound was like very 
sweet music. I had a trumpet but 1 could not 
blow it, though I tried several times; but the 
angel-children told me I should be able to blow 
it soon. We then joined hands, and as we 
walked along the shining pavement, we all 
sang, ‘ No sorrow here.’ ” 

—_—@~————_ 


NOT ABOVE MY WALK. 
If an angel was to descend upon the earth 
we are told by John Newton, and was to be 
asked, whether he would serve God as a street 
cleaner or an emperor, he would resign himself 
with indifference to either, so that serving God 
was to be really his lot. And let it be my lot 
to serve with contentment upon the field given 
me, whether it be the scanty and rugged plot 
by the mountain’s side, or the rich meadow 
which lies at its foot. God’s flowers grow 
equally well in each, and one of them—that of 
humility—the best in the lowliest position.— 
What I need is both /abor and love; industry 
in discharge of my duties to my fellow men, 
devotedness in discharge of these to my God. 
Let these be my words :— 
‘ Behold I come with joy to do 
The Master’s blessed will ; 
My Lord in outward works pursue 
And serve His pleasure still. 
Thus faithful to my Lord’s commands, 
I choose the better part, 
And serve with careful Martha’s hands, 
And loving Mary’s heart.’ X. X. 


——_—_———— 


BATHING. 


Sir Astley Cooper was a great believer in 
the efficacy of bathing. Hear what he says to 
the ladies about it : 

Immediately on rising from bed, and having 
all previously ready, take off your night dress, 
then take from your earthen pan of two gal- 
lons of water, a towel, quite wet, but not drip- 
ping; begin at your head, rubbing your hair 
and face and neck and ears well; then wrap 


| yourself, behind and before, from neck to chest, 


your arms and every portion of your body.— 
Remand your towel into the pan, charge it 
afresh with water, and repeat once all I have 
mentioned, except the head, unless that be in 
a heated state, when you may do so, and with 
advantage. Three minutes will now have 
elapsed. Throw your towel into the pan, and 
then proceed with two coarse long towels to 
scrub your head and face and body, when four 
minutes will have you ina glow; then wash 
and hard rub your feet, brush your hair, and 
complete your toilette, and trust me that this 
will give new zest to your existence. A mile 
of walking may be added with advantage. 
——_~——_ 


YOU ARE SUSPECTED. 

Are youaclerk? Does your employer of 
necessity repose weighty trusts to your keep- 
ing? Is it in your power to ye his 
property to yourown uses? If so, and you 
wear very fine clothes, a good deal of jewelry, 
and obviously spend more money than your in- 
come, you may depend upon, it, you are sus- 
pected. Your character stands on a slippery 
place ; and if not speedily reformed you will 
ere long lie in the gutter. 

——a>——_ -— 

A Worp 1n Season.—Be not cast down by 
trifles. If a spider breaks his web twenty 
times, twenty times. will he mend it again.— 
Make up your mind to do a thing, and you will 
do it. If trouble comes upon you, keep up 
your spirits though the day should be dark. 

—— 


° 


CLIPPINGS. 


Epucation or Dogs.—A writer in the 
London Examiner lately saw a blind man look- 
ing with much apparent interest at the prints 
in Colnaght’s window. ‘Why, my friend,’ 
said we, ‘ it seems you are not blind ? ‘Blind! 
no, thank God, your honor,’ replied the man, 
‘I have my blessed sight as well as another.’ 
‘Then why do you go about led by a dog with 
a string ?’ asked we. ‘ Why? because I hedi- 
cates dogs for blind men.’ 


Repusiican Princretes.—An Irishman 
about to enter the army, was asked by one of 
the recruiting officers, ‘ Well, sir, when you 
get into battle will you fight or run? ‘By 
my faith,’ replied the Hibernian, with a comic 
twist of the countenance, ‘ I’ll be afther. doin’, 
yer honor, as the majority of ye does.’ 


The late Rowland Hill once said, on observ- 
ing some persons enter his chapel to avoid the 
rain that was falling, “Many persons are to be 
blamed for making their religion a cloak; but 
I do not think those are much better who 
make it an umbrella !” 


One may live as a conqueror, a king or a 
magistrate ; but he must die asa man. Webster. 


Heaven is a day without a cloud to darken 
it, and without a night to end it. 





Woetry. 
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THE SHADOW IN THE Way 
By a young lady of Portland. 


When the quiet day is ending 
And [ watch the gatherin gloom, 
Sunset rays with moon light blendin 
Peaceful stillness in my room, & 
Then awaken glowing fancies 
Radiant visions round me play: 
But I know my heart has told me 
There’s a ehadow in the way, 


Life is opening bright before me 
Youth is mine and courage strong 
To go forward in the Future, 
And do battle with the wrong; 
But high aspirations vanish 
All my sunshine fades away 
As I see with cold forebodings 
There’s a shadow in the way. 





Earthly scenes are fair and glorious 
In the golden light of morn 

And the distant mountain summits 
Wear the colors of the dawn, 

Hope with fairest dreams beguile me 
Every moment woos delay, 

Oh! could I forget the presence 
Of the shadow in the way. 


Let me linger where the present 
Throws enchantment o’er my soul, 
Where life’s stream is yet untroubled, 
And its waters gently roll. 
Then a whisper to my spirit 
Maormurs ‘ Here thou canst not stay 
Ever waiting for thy comi 
Stands a shadow in the way, 


Then since [ must go and meet it 
Trembling heart brings no reprieve 
Grant me faith,Almighty Father, 

To look upward-and believe. 
Thus still following where Thou lead’st 
Working while ’tis called to-day, 

Tat last may find the Shadow 
Was an “ Angel in the way.”—[ Mir 
PE 















THE BLIND GIRL. 


























Come,mother,—let me feel TH 
per oe of thy gentle hand in mine, Jame 
nd know that thou art near ;—Oh, love |i H 

thine ; portion! 
Is as a ray of sunlight to my heart. =“ 
Come mother, talk with me; that voice qm ‘ive of 
mild, had a ¥ 
Like music greets the ear of thy blind child. J scenes 
This is the summer time, beauty. 
In at the open window perfumes come— thoug 
And brother says the roses are in bloom early Ww 
Of every beauteous hue the rainbow wears. fH ofa sh 
Let me go out and breathe this morning air glens, 
And touch the flowers. Are they very fair? poetica 
I hear the joyous song Burns, 
Of little birds, sporting among the trees. . 7 and for 
Say—are they beautiful to one that sees? His de: 
Have they bright colors, such as have : 
flowers ? h'pe 
Tell me their plumage, mother,—joy I find Jy "™ 4x 
Thinking what you can see though I ambii the day 
Here, mother, let me rest. listenix 
Here, where I feel the soft breeze on my boggy “Whic 
With trees and fragrant flowers around me great r 
I thank Our Father for the good bestowed. J hehas 
He doeth all things well !—I am resigned, 0) 
Mother, it was his will, and I am blind. Of 
Often have I been sad Th 
To think [ ne’er cou: sve this pleasant light TI 
To think life’s moruiug, all to me, was night Ww 
And oft, dear mother, | have wept alone. By 
I pray God will forgive that sinful mind, W 
He judged it for the best—and I am blind. Or 
And now His will be done. ' 
At longest, in this darkness I shall stay ° 
But little time ; then, mother dear, you say ‘i 
There is a glorious happy home of joy. . 0! 
No night is there. Bliss unalloyed is givet, A 
Ronee. none fall, There are no blind W 
leaven. [ Traveller PI 
wre aig T 
THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 0; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity,—these three, . 
Yet is the greatest, Charity ; x 
Father of Lights! these gifts impart, + 
To mine and every human heart. T 
Faith, that in‘prayer can never fail; Vv 
Hope, that o’er doubting must prevail ; A 
And Charity, whose name above A 
Is God’s own name,—for God is Love. A 
The morning star is lost in light ; A 
Faith vanishes at perfect sight ; H 
The rainbow passes with the storm, Of 
And Hope with sorrow’s fading form. sheph 
But Charity, serene, sublime, the po 
Unlimited by death or time, of Jan 
Like the blue sky’s all-bounding — 1772, 
Holds heaven and earth in one embrace § ougig, 
[James Mo “7 untill 
’ 
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